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ABSTRACT 



^ Prepared 'as a part of the Career Education Project of 
the^ Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) , ^he paper reviews 
the .varj^n? def&nitions of the term "career education" and describes 
tlie evOlqi^Lon of the Qoncept, schem^t, and models. Evidence of 
a<ice'ptande^and support pf the career education concept by education 
agencies is examined. Implementintr the process of career 6dacat,ion 
remains an i^sue, and. t|ie. following areas of concern are noted: (1) 
initiative, (2) definition, (3) passing fad, (U) art^^calation, (5) 
lack of cooperation, (6) funding, (7); inti-intellectual stigma, (8) 
minority concerns, (9) re'feearch n^eds, (10) t^a in iffi^- needs, and (11) 
balancing Educational programs with manpower fieeds. Thus, 
*^ transforming- the concept of career education into aa operational, 
process is one of the greatest challe6ges faced ♦by American 
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PREFACE 



The educational sy|tein that exists in the United States 
in the inid-1970's |ias often been described as a system in which 
19th century, mctho|s^ and concepts 4re bbing used to help 20th 
century youngsters jlearn to cope wi'th life as it will exist in ^ 
the latter years pf the 20th century and in the first third of ; 
the 21st century. For some educators and lay citizens, such a 
characterization may be inaccurate and hence unworthy of consid- 
eration. But for others, the characterization seems to portray, 
with painfu? accuracy, the current scene in American education. 

Educational leaders who perceive even an element of truth 
in the above description have exhibited deep concerns . a,bout the 
^educational program, and -have raised serious questions. \Vhile - 
doing so, they have been., and are. engaged in various endeavors 

aifd activities in their search for plausible and possible solu- 

# 

tions. ' ' . 

• -yonferns, questions', and activities such as thise have 
been, oyer' the years, largely responsible for many of the major . 
changes that have occurred in American education. Indeed, sim- 
ilar concern, study, effort and action will undoubtedly continue \ 
to be the hallmarks for major changes in the educational system 
future years. 

At the present time, as a result of the voicing of serious . 
concern about the relationship of the educational system to the 
world of work, questions are again being raised, and attempts are 
being piadc to find ways of achieving a long honored, but often 
'ignored,, educational goal: Helping students to become useful, con-" 
tributing'. an)i productive members of the society in which they will 
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live. As one consequence of these efforts, it is becoming quite 
evident that a neW rale--or at least a new erophasis-will be iden- 
tified or defined for American education. In the new role that 
is beginning to emerge, it is evident that .the educational system 
will, in all' likelihood, address itself in more direct fashion^ 
than ever before to ways of helping indi viduals to prepare for 
total life careers , as opposed to preparing individuals only for ' 
s pecific occupations or only for fur ther ^education. The educational 
system, as it assumes its new role, v/ill .have as its primary focus 
the total carec^r process of every individual- -a process that ex- 
tends from an individual's early childhood^ years through the mature 

adult retirement years. 

The emerging redefinition of the role or purpose of education, 
as' indicated above, hat resulted in the development and wide accep- 

;tance of a new and promisirig concept: Career Education. By effec- 
tively utilizing this concept, it might be possible for educators 
to narrow the gap-'Whlch some say exists in the educational syst^-- 
between-tbe 19th and 21st centuries. -Jn any Wnt . proper aU^are- 
fully considered utilization of the concept should result in the , 

" creation of a more meaningful learning environment for all.* , , 

, , [ . • Byron W.' Hansford 

' ' * i . ' • Executive Secretary 
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That^-education should prepare students 
for'a rich, productive, rewarding antd pur- 
poseful life has long been ong; of the stated 
goals of the educational system. 

Unfortunately, this goal has not become 
a reality, for many participants in the edu- 
cational 'system. Career Education, if used 
as' a major foundation stone in the system, 
holds the promise of making 't^e goal a i^lity 

iif 
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thu coNcnpT of carhi-u nmicATiON . . 

From time'to time throughout i the history of educational 
thought and development in the United States, concerns an'd doubts 
have been raised about various aspects of the educational sys- 
"tem. As a resull:, many suggestions and recommendations concerning 
ways in which the perceived inadequacies, inequities, ahd defi- 
ciencies might be remedied, have been made. Some have resulted . 
in lasting and significant changes in the system.. 4hG...hUk.^hool, .. 
the industrial arts curriculum, and vocational education programs • 
are but a fexv examples of lasting and significant changes that 
have beeii effected as' a result of serious and overriding concerns 
relating to perceived inadequacies of the educat ional .program . 

On t'he other hand, the literature is replete xvith examples 
of suggestions and recommendations for change that were offered 
fand in some instances implemented on .a somewhat limited and local- 
izcd basis) but hadrlittle or no lasting impact on American edu- 
cation. Nc^^r'i)r different curricular approaches hav« been suggested 
and developed; n.ew and different "organizational patterns have been 
- created;" new and different administrative arrangements, have been 
attempted; and new and different architectural settings have been 
designcd'land bu 'lt. These are some examples of changes -that have 
been' sugicsted, but which have not had the impact desired by those.- 

who proposed them. . " |. 

Of all the suggestiS^is and recommendations that have'been ma^de 
. relating to desired changes in. the American educational ^system, how 
everf'few have been met. with such "instant acceptance'^ as has the 
concept of Career Education. As is noted in a subsequent section,^ 
there are those who ^^fould assert that the concept , 'in .various forms 



has been around for a long ivhile. ^ut it was not until the 
^early part of 1971 that" it was iMtrocluced as a single and rec- 
ognizable suggestion for a major change in the educational sys- 
tem. Sidney P. Marland, then United States Compiissioner of edu- 
catjon, presented the. suggestion, together with the concept, to 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, meeting- 
in Houston, Texas, in January, 1971. In the relatively short time 
since its introduction, * the concept has burgeoned", with an almost 
supernova- like quality, fcross the nation, and has impacted upon 
every educational level with a vigor seldom witnessed in education 
in the United States. The manner in which it ha's been received 
has suggested that Career Education is a concept "whose time had 



come . 



The rapidity with wh"^ch the concept of Career Education has 
been accepted, together with the almost messianic fervor with 
which many educational leaders have embraced it, is no doubt a 
reflection of innumerable concerns and doubts (about the validity 
(jf the roles and functions of edOcation and educators, together 
with concerns and doubts relating to the reliabi.lity with which ^ « 
' 't4ie educational system is performing its '*percel-^ed roles and func- 
tions.-. In- a more global sense, .the rapidity of vicceptance is per- 
haps a reflection Qf a has id' concern about societally-based prob- 
lems ovhich are becoming increasingly evident in .the United State's 
'♦^'during the waning years of the- 20th century-. Concerns about the 
educational system, together with concerns about broad-based so- 
cietal problems, have again caused educators and concerned citizens 
to search for "better ways." And they seem to perceive Career Edu- 
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cation as a way to help 

•The forty million elementary school children who 
need career orientation. 

•The seven and one-half million young people who 
' seek employment after graduation. 

' •The unemployed, or soon to be unemployed, workers 

* • not bxpecting callback because of shifts in tecn- 
• nology or shifts in labor market demand. 

•The highly motivated. working poor stuck, in low-^ 
skill, low-paying jobs, who need to hold two jobs 
to earn enough ipcome to cover their family needs. 

•The mothers o£ school age children v;ho need and . 
•want to re-eiVter the labor market; 

•The oilier worWrs^Anvoluntar i ly retired who want 
to continue to work, but need a marketable skill. 

* • 

•The over three hundred thousand mental hospital 
patients discharged every ;year who need a market- 
able skill to sustain themselves. ' 

•The inmates in our prisons who need pre- and post- 
release skill training to cut down on the high 
rat^ of recidivism. 

•The more than three million children and youth con- 
sidered. to be learning handicapped who are prime can- 
didates for special training programs that will^ 
provide them with the economic/psycaological means 
to be fulfilled individuals. 

For many concerned educators, legislators, parents, and tax- 
payers. Career Education holds the promise ^,nd the potential of 
greatly helping society to cope with the pr;a^)lems of the many in- 
dividuals alluded to above. At the same time, and more impor- 
tantly, they sec in Career Education a means of helping the in- 
dividual to be better equipped to aggressively resolve, as well as 
to cope witli, the many problems of society. 



What Is Career,. Education? 

It. has been suggestod that Career Educatioifr, at least nt the 
present time,. might best be described as a concept in search of a 
definition- This observation, it should be noted, may not be com- 
pletely accurate in a literal sense beca use, a s has been observed, 
there are perhaps' as many definitions of Career Education as there 
arc people who arc trying to develop or implement programs. But as 
. the observation, imp'iies, there is an .apparent lack of unanimity con- 
cerning the__deJ:.inition, if not the meaning, of Career Education. 

It. should be recognized by all concerned that /there is a gen- 
uine need for at least a broad definition of Career Education that 
would establish a perceptual framework or parametejr in which cdu- 
I <:ators might be able to function, but which at the' same time, ^vould 
|>*ovide the freedom for needed adaptation. As pointed out in a. . 
later section, many c;Mrh broa d definit ions of Career Education have 
been developed by' State Education Agencies. An example that would 
be of value in the context of the immedia^te discussion, however, 
is a definition that has been developed by the Tasjc Force on Career 
Education of tJie_.Council of Chief State School Officers: 

Career Education is essentially an instructional 
strategy, aimed at improving educational outcomes 
by relating teaching- and learning activities to 
the concept of career development f Career Educa- 
tion extends the academic world to the world of 
work. In scope. Career Education encompasses edu- 
' cational experiences beginning with early child- 
' hood and'^continuing throughout the individual s 
' productive life. A comi^ete program of Career Edu- 

cation" includes awareness of the world of work, 
broad orien-tation to, occupations (professional and 
non-professional), in-dcpth exploration of selected 
\ * * clusters, career, preparation, an understanding oi 

the economic syst'em 'of which jobs ar^^ a part, and 
, . placement *for all student?. * 
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While the preceding definition (or a similijr one) will be 
adequate for ninny, it should be recognized that for some cduca- : 
tors and lay citiz.ens loo?e or broad definitions do not suffice^. 
There are thosc'vvho prefer- -if not actually require- -a recipe \ 
or somewhat definitive pre- packaged "program of Career Education. 
There is need for clear meaning; yet there is risk inherent in 
any kind of rigid prescription. No doubt this is what Commissioner 
Mar land had in mind when he said 

We deliberately have avoided -any definitions. 
Career Education will not be prescribed by 
Washington, be cause that is the best way to 
kill it. . . 

While there are those (Marland, for example) who wou^d see 
a positive valut in having no single defiViition or "official des-- 
ignation," -it is interesting to note that numerous references in the 
literature contain definitions which have been developed. Kenn6th 
Hoyt and his colleagues implied that a lack of definition of 
Career Education existed when thc.y suggested that it was a "con- 
cept in search of a definition." They then went on to offer a 
definition: 

' Career Education is the total effort of public 

education and the community aimed at helping 
all individuals to become familiar with the val- 
' ues of a work-oriented society, to integrate 

•these values in their personal values in their • 
lives in such *a. way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying' to each individual. 

In similar fashion, while Marland indicated in explicit fashion 
*that Career Education should not be defined or prescribed in Wash- 
ingtlin, he offered some advice suggesting that Career Education 
should not be perceived as: 



•A ro-naraing of vocat ional - technical education; 

•An ant 1)- intellectual conspiracy; 

•A way to discourage poor and minority young 
people frd^^^ going to college; . . . 

'•Limited to elementary and secondary schools; or 
•Simply a means of getting a job. 
In>a more positive vein, Marland suggested that Career Edu- 
cation Is or^should be perceived as: 

* ^ . . . . 

...th& companion to academic preparation at every 
grade level, from kindergarten through graduate 
school, so as to enable every young person to en- <^ 
tier and do well in a career carefiilly chosen trop 
among many, no mf.tter ^at what point he or she ^ - 

leaves formal educat'ion. 

As Dr. Marlahd^has described Career Education,* it i? clear 
that his hc5pes for its utilizTtion extend far Beyond what is now . 
considered to be the scope of "formal education. ^ To him, Career 

Education " 

. offers the same opportunitic 'to adults who re- . 
enter the systejn either to upgrade their competen- , 
cics in a fielcJ of work or t:o leave War Tield. 

' A • 

As should be obvious, both Hoyt and Marland aftemptedUo give 
some meaning to thCj^toncQpt of Career Education, dnd at the same 
time attempted to avoid a rigid set of rules or prescriptions. 
In similar fashion, other educators- - Trom every type of educational 
structure- -have developed fairly broad and. comprehensive definitions 

As the emergent definitions or -descriptions of Career Education 
are examined, the contributions of educators, sociologists, econo- 
mists, -and educational psychologists, should not be overlooked. 
Some of those contributions have already been noted in the contri- 
butions of ^(cnneth Iloyt and his colleagues'. "Taken individually, 



thejJ'c statements sho'ijjld~serye as •dxcdlcnt guideil incs : 

♦ The fundamental concept of earlier education is 
that all types of educational expei'iences, cur- 
riculum, instruction, and counsel ing .-:should in- 
volve prep^iraMon for economic independence, per- 
sonal fulfillment, and an appreciation foi^ the 
" dignity of work. It seeks to give meanipg to a,!! 
education by. relating its content to the' job world.. 

•Career education is not somethiLwhich' precede^ 
.. participating in soc.iety but is' an i^^^egration bf 
learning and doinc that merges the worlds of thfe 
home, ^ne community, the school/, and the workplace' 
into a challenging and productive who,ae. 
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Similar guideline? have been sugges|;ed by 'Dunni ^ 

' ^ ■■ * 
• •Career education may be broadlk^ defijied as the de- - 
velopmcnt of the skills and knbwledge through which 
indiA/iduJil stud_ents_ may fulfill their own unique . . 
needs with regard to "Occupational choice, social re- 
, sponsibiiity, leisure activit?. and personjil dc.vclop- 

mcnt. . ' : . 

». . - . • 

In V-r.e-€^nt "Position Paper on Car-ccr DeVeloj^Wnt Tennysoji,' 



B-ingham; Gysbcrs, 'and others from the guidance field sought to dis 
tinguish career from occupation :' ^ , 

..Sociologists a;id some psychologists have^used the 
f ii^m -career to ref6gr td thi sequence of occupations, 

iobs and' positions od<^upied during. the course of a . 
ie^on'J liT^. This definition -is, helpfuj m carry- 
ins the impos\t of developmental, move^nent through struc- 
. , tures, but it convey^ no sense. pf an active person in- ; 

teractiag witH his envirqnmejit . ' 
. • The tenn **career"Nfieans a t.ime- extended working 
out of a purposeful life pattern through' Work undcr- 
• • . taken and engaged in by the. individual, (.areer can 
-%easilV be differentiated from' the 4:erm "diireer de- 
velopment" which refers to the 'total constellation . 
of psycKological, sociolof-icaly. educational, physical, 
^economic; and chance factors that cqmb^ne to shape the 
the career of any given individual. . 

• The meaning of the word "care|r", ^^^"Cv^i'woiS ^ 
dependent upon the meaning one att^hes »the word 
"work." Work, as conceived for purposes of is paper, 
may be- defiheias an expenditure of effort designed to 
effect some-tfange. Wwever slightly, in some pi^ovince 
of civilization./ It is no;t simply an arbitrary or gra- 
?ui^ius action, but sowing whi'ch, from, some viewpoant 



' ' within society, ougbj to be done. The concept 

tarries the intcHti^i that an act of human ^effort j 
will load to an improvement of one's own condition 
or thUt of some clement of society. 

Viewed in this way, worTTTs not darectly at- 
tached to paid employment,, but it may include also 
efforts of an educational or avocational nature. 
Thus, education for work and certain elements ot 
leisure which are undertal^en to benefit society or 
which cpntribute to .a sense of individual purpose ^ 
and achievc;nent are iiKrlqded in this definition .. . 

■ Tennyson and his colleagues have provided the concerned educator 
a framework in which programs of career development can be facilitated 
Additionally, they have -provided ' a T^rspective. which could serve to 
alleviate concerns ' that have been voiced by educationists, vocational 
education specialistV, ^ and vocational guidance personnel about y^ho 
should have responsibility for what: 

. ...It must be emphasized that a person,' s career does 
not unfold independently of other areas of his de- 
,velopment. . Ultimately the educator, whateverjn^ 
^ l^fil. must concern hims elf with the" t^tar^-c;:^- ^ 
%SL person ; and this impli es a consideration ofTow 
w ork and c areer meshes with other life pursuits in a. 
reasoned style of living. (Italics supplied.) 

.As has already been indicated, definitions such as those given 

a4ovc were developed primarily to provide guidelines- -or broad direc- 

t^ions--to those who might develop and- implement program? in Career 

Education. Jhey. were not definitive; they were not intended to be. . 

Yet they (togetl^er with many others not cited) performed the intended- 

w 

. funct ion .well . ' . 

Utilizing tlhe '-bfoaxL^strokes" that made up the guideline typeV 
of definition, lore operatiTi^Il^pe^^^of^f ini't ion^ ha>H3 evolved 
wherever serious attempts have been maTT^o-d^^Cclopand implement 
Career Eduction programs. Such definitions have7bSfiil::ii^v^ by 
many State'EducatioiT Agencies, and include key concepts such^^:^ 



A complete pi'ogram of Career Education includes* 
awareness of the world of work, bror- i exploration 
of occupations, in-dcpth exploration of selected ^ 
clusters, ar^d career preparation for all students. 

/Arizona 

■■ ■ ■ / ■ : 

* * - * * * * / ' 

\ It is our responsibility as jthe adults of 
oUr jsociety to provide the best ejducation that 
Louisiana's resources permit and 'it is the respon- 
sibility of our students to see that they ayail 
'thdmselves of every opportunity of discovering, 
deciding, and developing their life cycles and styles. 

\ Louisiana 

\ is ***** • 

[Care^er Education]* is what happens to the individual 
when the agencies of school, family, and community 
pool. their talents to provide him with sufficient 
breadth and depth of explor^itory experience to elects, 
or deliay election of, several equally attractive self 
in wor;k options which can be realized through further 
education, continued training, or immediately upon 
completion of high school. 

^faryland 

****** ^ 

Career Education not only provides job i'nformation 
and skill development, but also aids students in de- 
veloping attitudes about the personal, psychological, 
social, and economic significance of work. 

Nevada 

****** 

Career Education is essentially a lifelong process, 
beginning early in the preschool ' years and continuing, 
for most individuals, through retirement. As a process, 
it includes the view one has of himself and his possible 
work opportunities, the choices he makes related to him- 
self as a worker, and the ways Jji which he ^mplements 
those choices. 



New Mexico 
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Career education is defined as a program whach en- 
deavors, through the regular curriculunj, to. pro- 
vide all youth in the- schoal motivation toward the 
world of work, orientation to the many job oppor- 
tunities available, and exploration of occupations 
consistent with individual interests and abilities.. 



Ohio 

■k i; * * * * 



Schools have a three-fold objective:^ to hel-p - 
young people (a) discover their individual interests 

' and abilities, (b) explore the many avenues of pro- 
ductive activity that might challenge and enlarge 
their individual talents, and (c)aearn the wise- ex- 
ercise of freedom of choice, self -direct ion , self- 

)\ discipline, and responsibility! 

I . Oregon 



* it it * * * 



Career Education extends beyond the school and. uti- 
lizes the entire community as a resource for cateer 
development. In this context. Career Educationis 
not separate and apart from total life education, 
but is a correlated, integral part of all human de^ 
velopment . . -r ' 



Utah 



it * * ft ic * 
4. 
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• The preceding concepts of Career Education that have been de- 
veloped in the/various State Education Agencies are by no means in- 
tended as_an exhaustive list. Obviously, there are many others 
that might have been identified, ''and cited. But while the listing 
may not be all inclusive, it is sufficiently representative to sug 
gest that, regardless of specif ic terms or local adaptations, the 
concept of Career Education is made up of several basic character- 

t 

istics; o — 

•In scope, career education encompasses educational 
experiences. beginning with early childhood and con- 
\ tinuing through the individual's productive life. 



■j 
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^ •^In -early childhood [carcc'r education! provides 
an awareness of self in relationship wi^th the 
world of work as well as direct experiences to 
/ moti'va/c and captivate the learn.cr's interest 

in the basic skills being taught. . 

•As the child moves through school he increases 
his familiarity with the world of work and ac- 
quires knowledge necessary to obtain meaningful 
employment upon leaving school. - • 

•Career education also makes the provision to pre- 
pare 'the individual for employment and, later in ^ 
his, career, to upgrade his skills, to update his 
knowledge, and to retrain him for a new iob if he 
wishes it. * , ^ 

•Career education combines the academic world with 
the world of work. It must be available at all 
levels of education, frgm kindergarten through 
tht university. A complete ; program of career- edu- ' . • 

cation includes self -awareness of the world or work, 
broad exploration of selected clusters ,. and career 
preparation for all students. This calls for all 
basic education subjects to incorporate career Edu- 
cation as activity, motivation, and methodology. 

As has been emphasized, there are many, variations irt the numer- 
ous definitions that have been developed for Career. Education. So 
also is there variation in graphic portrayal^ that . have |een developed 
to depict the scope and character/of Career Education. A fairly rep- 
represtoativc portrayal, however, has i^een developed" by the Oregpli State Pe- 

D^reral 'elements of characteristics arc depicted: 



partment of Education, in which s^ 



POST HIGH SCHOOL 
AND ADULT 
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BEST COPY AVAIWBLE 

As will be noted, the schematic indicates where, in the cdu- 
cational spectrum, the several types of Career Education should 
ideally take place. It does not, however, attempt to portray how 
the programs or activities relate to the "total world." This type 
of rclationship--i.e. , that between Career Education -^nd the "worJd"". 
is graphically portrayed in the following conceptual model that has 
been developed within the Nevada state education agency: 




...J 



Throughout this section considerable attention has been given 
\o the numerous definitions, schera^ and models that have been de- 
veloped to describe Career Educati6n\ A clear understanding of these 
is essential of Career Education is to\liave the thrust or ini^ct that 



has been envisioned for it* 

■ « 

But at the same time, proponents and advocates of Career 
Education should not attempt to develop every notian or idea 
from a zero point.. Career Education is a now concept in American 
education; its roots, however, go back a long way. 

/■ 

Evolution of the Conc': > pt of Career Education 

To identify, .with any degree of accuracy, all of the origins 

* 

and antecedents of the concept of Career Education would be ex- 
treme-ly difficult ahd time-consuming, if not completely impossible. 
At the same. time, such a descript ive , account would not serve any- 
really useful purpose in the context of this paper. On the other 
hand, it is important that those responsible fo-r planning, develop- 
ing, and implementing program^ of Career Education recognize that 
the concept did have clear and definable antecedents ; that the con- 
cept did not "happen" in some spontaneous fashion. 

According to Edwin Herr, Career Education, in its current con- 
text , should be recognized as • ^« 

...a synthesis and blend of^many concepts and ele- 
ments. available ^t some point and in some place in 
* 'American education. However, the intent and iraple^ 

mentation tactics so far appartjnt are to bring these 
concepts and elements into a new aftd systematic in- 
terrelationship among vocational education , -vocational 
"guidance, career development and other elements .of the - - 
educational and community networks of which they are 
part . . 

- As Herr has implied, some of the more ,proi"^»^cnt roots of Career 
Education arc to be found in Vocational Education and Vocational 
Guidance programs. However, to say that in these programs were to' 
be found the embr/onic stages of Career Education would be erroneous 



for'tnc emphakis on--anc1 development' of - -vocational programs was 
\ in reality a part- of the evolutionary process, that has culminated, 
■ \ at the moment, with tljc emergence of Career Education. 

■ Vpcational Hducatlon and Vocational. Guidance both have impacted 

; on 'the evolution of Career Hducati\)n, but they have been supplemented, 
as. it were, by many'other educational; endeavors and "outside irtflu-. 
cnces." Many ba^cs for cirecr Educati^xi existed prior to the develop- 
ment of the concept of either VocationaXEducation or Career Educ-a- 
tion. Gordon Swanson reiterated this when, he recently observed that 
Career Education, in various shapes ^ftd forms , has made partial and 
tentative appearances in American Education^ for over 100 years. 
Gus Tyler, in a similar obsei^ation, noted that. 

Although schools {o\the 1820'sl were seen as 
places where workers'^iildren could learn a 

craft, [workers] consistently refused to lim^it 
school ino to what \^^e today call "vocational edu- 
cation."' They wanted their chil^lren to be more 
than skilled artisans] they also Wanted them to 
be informed citizens. i 

Tyler, llerr, and others have traced the development of the con- 

- cept 'of Career Education in some detail. For the educator or lay : ^ 
citizen who is iAt^^rested in examining the antecedents of Career Edu- 
cation, the citW sources are highly recommended. For the purposes 

. of this paper, a summary of the histg^rical, philosophical and con- 
ceptual antecedents of Career Education, as prepared by Professor 
Herr, should suffice: \ *- 

•Virtually every concept which is presently em- 

— ^ 'bodie4^-in career education has been advocated 

at some point in. American education. This is ' 
not to suggest that such concepts have either 
been operationalized or tested in practice. 
Nevertheless, philosophical support for the 
major elements of career education has histor- 
ical construct, if not cval uati.vc, validity. 
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•Although there Kcrc antecedents an life adjustment 

■ and proi-ressivc education positions prior to 1960, 
increased emphasis has. been focused on the prcvo- 
cational dements, of ^leci sion-jnaking and prepa- 
ration to he found in the elementary, middle or 

-- runior high school educational levels, hquany im- 
portant has been concern for the vocational impli- 
cations held by post-secqndary education, including 
.. collepiate education, for adultS-and out -of -school 
• youth Togcther-thesc elements have constituted sup- . 
port for articulating, from the kindergarten through 
. . post-secondary education, a series of increasingly 

complex educational experiences which would be avail- 
able to all students, tio out-of -school youth and to 
adults. Further, these experi^iices are seen as re- 
. • quiring not only vocational prepiaration - -but a con- 

• ^fnuiS oriented'to prevocat ional and educational aware- 
ness att itud i.nal development , awareness ot personal 
. 'strengths and potcntl-ialitics as well as the develop- 
ment of decision-making abilities. , 

' as h^is been observed, it is possible to identify many anteced- 
ents of Career Education, some of w.hich may even pre-date the foundin 
of the. nation. All have contributed to tbc devcl opincnt of the con- 
cept. But, as indicated by Hcrr, it was not until the decade of the 
sixties that. major attention was devoted to societal problems, in- 
adequacies of education, and possible solutions. Attention of this 
nature was demonstrated in 1962 by a Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education with the following statem«nt: ^ 

Of every 10 students now enrolled in. the elementary' 
grades, 3 will probably not attain high school grad- 
uation. How will these three earn living in the 
worid of the 1960'^' with out a high ^^^^^ol diploma? 
How can the school? help them -before and after they 
"drop oiit?" Of th^ other seven boys and girls who 

■ win finish high school in this decade, thrpe will 

not go on to college. What will these, three hig)i 
school graduates do for a living? How well wil^ 
. their high school education prepare them to earn 
living, or, in the case of many girls, to perform ^ 
thrSuUe? of housewife and mother? Qf the remaining 
'fSCr stidents who will eventually enter college, only 
two will receive baccalaureate degrees . What arc^tne 
prospects of the two who do not ce'^P^-!^. 
college? How will high school and post-high school 
^tudy help them , earn a living? 



Thus, 8 out of 10 youngsters now in the 
elemc-Mitary sclvoals wlio have a need for voca- 
tional education are a major concern of tins 
report. These youn^; people will enter the 
labor force in .thi s' decade 26. million strong, 
and will account for nearly 90 per cent of the. 
growth in tUe labor force during, the 1960's. 
By the end of the decade, 3 million youn['. 
workers will onter the labor force each year, 
compared with 2 million annually at the start 
of the decade. Will these young workers be 
well prepared for the world of work? Will " . 
their interests, skills, and knowledge match 
the changing requirements of the economy? 

-The apparent .appropriateness of the above concerns to the ^ 

presentday situation, when contrasted to the time (1962) at which 

they were foi^mulated, might sug; est to some that the concerns have 

had little or no impact. Any . sucli perception, however, would be 

erroneous, for out of the concerns voiced by the panel in 1962--or 

perhaps more in response to .the concerns - -came many of the initial 

effoi-ts that were made toward what has become known as Career Educa- 

tion. • 

For example, during the early to mid-1960's; the "Richmood 
Plan " in which attempts were made to blend technical and" trade edu- 
catioa ^^ith general education, was developed by the Richmond ^Cali- ' 
fornia) school system. In New Jersey, during the first half of the 
1960's, the "technology for Children CT4C) Program", in which ele- 
mentary school children were given a variety of experiences dealing 
with the world of work, was developed and implemented. The Western 
States Small Schools Project (WSSSP) , in the mid 1960's, developed 
and utilized the concept of a "Career SelcctionJ'rogram" in order 
to help students in the"smaller high schools and communities to dc-^ 
'vclop an awareness of the world of work. The *San Diego County School 
durinu the-samc* era ;^ developed and produced the "View Program", xvhich 



was acsii«ne.U to give the learner access to occupational Infonna- 
tioh as it related to literally hundreds of occupations. There 
were also the efforts' of the/ Pi ttsburgh (Pennsylvania) schaols', ^ 
in which students were given an acquaintance with the world- or work 
as 'well* as Gxperiencc in a real or simulated job situation. 

' The abov'j are'but a few of the programs that emerged during 
the 1960's-in response to concerns such as those voiced by the 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Educati*Jn\ Each of "the programs 
was concerned with some aspect of what is now perceiyed as Career 
Education, and each,, in its own way, Was an immediate predecessor 
of the current concept. ^ 

• IlJwever, none of the efforts, of the early and mid 1960's really 
attempted to "grasp the big picture," or to deal with the totality 
of the problem of helping every individual to. prepare for a satis- 
fying and gratifying life career pattern. Instead, each seemed to 
address itself to a specific part or inspect of the "big picture." 
It xvas really not until the late 1960»s arid early 1970's that edu- 
cational leaders began to grapple with the; totality- -oY the perceived 
totality --of the problem. 

In 1968, for example, the Advisory Council- on Vocational Edu- 
cation, under the leadership of Martin W. Ess6x, indicated that, in 
addition to a basic commitment to provide vocational education there 
were three other major areas of concern that should be considered 
as part of the totality of education:^^ „ * V. 

• . First, starting early in the student's formal^ . . 

education -he must learn more about work, its dignity, 
and his relationship to the occupational world. 
_ — )^crual Tcork experiences need to be included as an 

integral part of the? student's educational progfam. ,^ 
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■ Second, the subicct matter of the scliool 
ana vocation;»l roqu i Vcmcnt s need to be realigned 
so that education becomes more meanin^iful h\ terms 
of its occupat ional ■ potential . This involves a 
high degree of flexibility and a definite inovc- 
ment toward individualization of ins-truction . 
\ _ Third-, the hard-core content of vocational ' 

education- -the part that makes a person employ- 
able-must be adjusted to accommodate a wider 
ranp.c of occupational opportunity, and a larger ; ' \. 
number of students. 

Clearly, the elements of Career Education can be sci^n in the three 
ircas of concern noted by the Council. 

Still further indications of the components of Career Hdu- 

cation are to be seen in another closely, related statement of the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Iiduco tion : « „ ' . . 

• The renaissance i n 'educat ion must?' dcvel op new _ 
relationships between the school and community at" 
. large to tho end that education, with it*s voca- 

tional component, reaches into every fact of the 

community to .provide for youth and adults now not 
being served'. 

It has already been suggested that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace aU of the antecedents" .^f Career Education, 

-The ones that have been briefly- described^const itute only a few. 

*If waL, however, from antecedents such as those mentioned, that the 
concept of Career Education, as we know it today, has developed. , 



The Concept, the Process, and the Product. 



'The concept of Career Education, as it has been discussed in 
these pages, is from all indications a yiable 6nc- -one -that is both 
alive and healthy. This observation is given credence by numerou^ \ 
happcning^s in Career Education that have occurred during the past. 
th.rec years. Virtually every state or territorial education agency. 

f . ■, • : ^ 
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for cxaiupUs now has a prof csl; i onnl\ sta f f member who is rcspon- ^ 
siblc for Career Uclucalion efforts in the state or- tcrr it ory . 
In 1908,. only one state had such a position. Some state legis- 
latirjcs have, in recent years, appropriated state monies to" be 
used for the support of Career Hducation. And whereas a decade 
ago it was difficult to fiiid professional publications that dealt 
with Career Education, today one can find numerous such publications 

Yet another evidence of support and acceptance of the concept 
of Career 1-ducation may be'Tound in the numerous, and extremely 
well-done',' plans, brochures, and other descriptive materials that 
have been developed by state education agencies for use in their • 
own states. [Some of these arc mentiqned in the section of this 
paper -that is devoted to References. Others will be described in 

subsequent sections.-] . ^ ... ' ' . 

- ' Still further evidence of acceptance and" support of the ccnnept 
of Career Education may be found in the March, 1974, issue of Focus, 
which is publi/shcd by the National Association of. State Boards of 
Education. T/iie Association, or NASBE, recently conducted a survey 
of cducatioi/al priorities among state education agencies. Using - 
a weighted/formula to treat the. state responses, the investigators 
found Career Education to be the highest priority. 

shouia be noted that in one context the NASBE survey in-, 
, dicatcd a need for,, or a concern- about Career Education: Hither ex- 
pression, however, would tend"^o support the basic concept of 

Career Education. 

, But while there is fairly solid evidence that the concent 
o>W:arccr Education, there arc indications that the p . rocess . 
of C.n-ccr lUU.cation is not as fiv,»ly fiNed within the educational 



St maim..-, -nii . picl.lc-ii.--11i.n or tiansr^nainn tlic .coiHcpt 
or 0.rv.-r lUl«c:.t ion iu.;,,;. in .u-.ss of Career Hd.u-ation- k.ts 
aJdresscd recently by cl,iel st.to sclmol oFlicers. USOU ropre.en- 
tatitscs. and otl.crs-.-.t a recent mcctinR in IMnehurst, North Carolina ' 
..{Aijril l'-3.. 197.1). At.tlua mcctiny, Dr. Sidney Marland discussed 
Kjtl. the part Ki pants some of the causal factors--thc issues that 
tend to inhibit .tht implementation of Career Cducatiort^on brolM 
scale- -and susgesxed" that educational leaders from every level and 
aspect or education pour forth a concerted cooperative effort to at, 
least n,inimir.o the effects of the issues. A.nohg the issues noted 
by Marlaiul were: 

* 

*In i'tia ti ve • • - 

A nuijor issue in v i r tua 1 ly ' any effort aimed at reform of one 
sort or another has to do with thc^^att•eV of who should take the 
the initiative?. In the matter aF Career Hducation. should the 
initiativ^^ be taken by the states? The federal j;overnment? Or both^ 
It wouUt. seem obvious that a harmonized coordinated effort involving- 
both would be the most productive approach., - 
• Definition 

The matter of Jefin.ition--of occupational education of voca^ 

tional education, and of carecf education- -continues to^o-^ issue 
that contributes to the problem.. This should not be a factor.^ Most 
educators have u-orkahle definitions for Career Education. U'hile the 
definitions might di,ffer in detail, it is in diversity, tlvat we might 
find workable solutions to the problems. 

I ^ 

^ Passi Fad 

A major concern, notioT., or idea shared by many i s that career 
education is pust another one of the educational changesr>that are . 
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\ proposed, accepted I^' some, and 'then forgotten. Many people think . 
that* career education is not only here to stay, but that it, -is . 
also headed in the right direction. Nevertheless, the "pasUng . . .J 
fUd" idea does contribute to the overall problem of iinplc;ientation.*-/_ ; 

* Articulat ion ... ^ 

There is a real need to develop ^^trategies and procedures that - 
will permit and encourage better articulation of all aspects and 
' segments, of the educational program". Ho^. best can this be accom- .J.. 
".plishcd? Whnt are the preferable strategies and procedures?. • . ...^ 

• Turfman ship ■ ^ ' ■ • . ^- 

In education, each special interest group (vocational education. 

• general education, science education, industrial arts, etc:) has ■ ^ 
■ created its own empire, and has been deeply VoMmitted to defendinK - 

it. This is a real dssue,,.and significantly contributes to the 
problems relat.ine to implementation of the process. In addition . - 

to. turf's that exist within, the educational protcssion, there are 
other agencies (Agriculture, Transportation, Labor, Defense, In- 
terior) which' operate massive educatioji programs, and ompires, or 
turfs, exis^. there, as weil. Ways "iH have to be found to de- em- 
phasize th? notion of "my turf" and "your* turf", and of emphasizing 
cooperative, approaches to common goals. 

• Funding . * • - 

The 'issue of funding may perhaps 1^ an aspect, of "turfman- ^ . 

* 'I 

. : ship". 'It is, however, -a major concern or isSup, and is manifested 

. in the concept of "This is our monoyw.-^ > * . , 

If Career Education is to be the kcy to educational rcforiiv, ' 

sJbstanti;.l sum.-; of money will be needed and ways must be found - „. 
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to. convince all agencies of this need. 

To illustrntc tlie maiinitudc o\ fund.-, that mt^^-bc considered, 

one should reflect tliaij^ • 

$1 billion would, provide pach s tate with 
$2U million; 

$1.5 billion would provide each school 
distri ct .with $1(|0,000; or • 

$S billion would V^ovidc $100 for each 
student . 

And then, contrast tUcsc figures with the $15 billion. that is ' • 
bcini; used for welfare every year. 
* Ant.i- Intellectu al 

"while to some people .this is an "overdone issue", it nonethe- 
less is a real one. Too often, vocational education is perceived 

• • • 

as a program for the less gifted, less abl c ^students . 

To some degree, turfmanship may cause this attitude o sur- 
face. One would suggest, however, that much of it results from, 
ignorance. Considerable educative effort is needed if thisjcind • 
of ignorance is to be eliminated or minimized. 
* Minoritv Concerns 

There is, among many , a concern >that career education may ,bc- 
' come just another way of tracking underachieving culturally disad- 
vantaged youngsters. Regardless of the fact that career education, 
when functioning as it should, would actually serve to remove or , 
lessen tracking', the/conccrii is still a very real one, and must be 
recognized.' Efforts' will need to be made to alleviate or minimize 
the- concern. 



* Wait for Research. 

There are those who would advocate that we wait until there 
is hard resQarch data to support the concept of career education, 
and this does present some problems. Sound bases for our actions 
arc needed, and the use of research-based information to use in 
building the bases should be encouraged. It is, however, possible 
to become bogged down, so to speak. A balance must be found. 
• Teacher /Counselor Training/Retraining 

With any area of educational reform, there is a need to ori- 
ent--or perhaps reorient — those people affected by the change or 
reform. In the case of career education, two suSTgrcups are the 
teachers and the counselors, and at the present time, not too 
many within these groups have had a real opportunity to become 
actively involved in and trained for working career education. 
This issue must be resolved if career education is to achieve its 
total potential. 

^ Balancing Educational Program with Manpower Needs 

An the areas of -occupational education, vocational education, 
and career education, there is a possibi 1 ity of cre.ating unrealistic 
' expectations -which, when unmet, can result in extrejme frustrations. 
For example, it may be that some educational programs dealing with 
work opportunities are not appropriate in terms of manpower needs. 
The educational. program- -occupational, vocational, or career-must 
work closely with related agencies in order to insure that imbal- 
ances between education and manpower needs are held to a minimum. 



Obviously, there are other issues that might well be added 
to those suggested by Marland. The purpose, however, was not to 
identify every issue, for these will differ somewhat from state 
tb state, city to city, and agency to agcn<cy. It^tead, the purpose 
was one of calling attention to some, and to suggest that ail 
must be faced before the process can be infused into the existing 
educational program. 

Transforming the concept of Career Education into an opera- 
tional process is one of the greatest challenges faced by American 
education. As with other (challenges thbt have been met. however, 
the task is not insurmountable. If the process be implemented, 
the product will be found in the millions of people, young adults, 
'mature adults, | and elderly adults who have had, as Superintendent 
Robeit Benton of Iowa neatly and eloquently phrased it, tho benefit 
of someone "helping them to become what they cj|| become". 
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lixplanatory Notes 

Thi«^ paper, "The Concept of Career Education", is the 
first of a series of papers concerned with various aspects 
of Career Education by the Career Education Project of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. It is hoped ,that 
the series will contribute to the knowledge base of state 
education agencies. At the same time, it is also hoped that 
the scries will, in a variety of ways, assi^Sta^ Directors 
or Coordinators of Career Education in the^ir efforts to fur- 
ther translate the concept of Career Education into a work- . 

..... # 

able and i^iable educational pr^ocess in their individual 

states. 

The series has been authored principally by David L. 
Jesser, Director of the CCSSO Career Education Project. However, 
much. assistance in the preparation of the series was pro- 
vided by Nancy Pilnson and NJiel Carey, both with the Maryland 
State Department of Education, by Linda Keilholtz, of the 
'Ohio State Department of Education, and by ?yron Vanier, of 
the Nebraska State Department of Education.; Special recog- 
nition and thanks is tendered to these interested, concerned. 
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.y — and dedicated educators. 

' It should be noted that a choice was made not use foot- 
note references in this series. Instead,; the references or 
sourc^to which footnote references would generally be made 
a^e inStTded in the Selected Referejices section which follows. 
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